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DREAM AND DEATH OF 
LYTTELTON. 
On the 27th of November, 1779, Thoma 
Lyttelton, son and essor of the 
good Lord Lyttelton,” died suddenly at 
residence, Pitt Place, near Epsom. He 
much of his father’s ability, but none 
principles. An ill-regulated life brought him t 
the grave, old in body but young in years, at 
age of thirty-five. ' 
The daily papers, the monthly p 
later, The Annual Register, make record of his 
death in the ordinary way. Nothing is mentioned 
of any circumstance attending it which took it out | 
of the usual natural order of things. Contemporary 
letter-writers go a little further. They chronicle 
the demise, not indeed as a remarkable occurrence, | 
but as that of a remarkable man—of one who had 
used- up life by exhaustive anticipations, and who 
had ina short career lost all by denying himself 
nothing. Two days after his death, Horace Wal- 
pole wrote to Mason to the effect that Lyttelton | 
had dreamt on Thursday that he should die in | 
three days; that he had supped plentifully on | 
fish and venison on the S: aturday, and, “ finding | 
himself indisposed, went to bed, rung his bell in 
ten minutes, and in one minute after the arrival 
of his servant expired.” 
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** REMARKABLE 


‘On Sheeeng, the 25th of November, 
Lyttelton, when he came to breakfast, declared to 
Fl od, Wife of Frederick Flood, Esq", of the King- 
Ireland, & to the three Miss Amphletts, who 
were lodged in his House in Hill Street, London (where he 
that he had had an extraordinary Dream 
night before: he said he thought he was in a Room 
which a Bird flew into, which appearance was suddenly 
changed into that of a Woman dress’d in white, who bade 
him prepare to Die; to which he answer’d, I hope not 
soon, not in two Months: She replied, Yes, in three 
Days. He said he did not much regard it, because he 


M" 


| cou'd in some measure account for it, for that a few days 


| before he had been with M™ Dawson, when a Robin Red- 
breast flew into her Room. W hen he had dress’d him- 
self that day to go to the House of Lords, he said, he 
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thought he did not look as if he was likely to Die: In 
the Evening of the following Day, being Friday, he told 
the eldest Miss Amphlett that she look’d melancholy ; 
but, eaid he, you are foolish and fearfull, I have lived 
two Days, and, God willing, I will live out the third. 
On the morning of Saturday he told the same Ladies 
that he was very well, and believed he shou’'d bilk the 
Ghost. Some hours afterwards he went with them, M" 
Fortescue & Captain Wolseley, to Pitt Place, at Epsom ; 
withdrew to his bed chamber soon after eleven o Clock 
at night, talked chearfully to his Servant, & particularly 
inquired of him what care had been taken to provide 
good Roles for his breakfast the next morning ; Stepd 
into Bed with his Waistcoat on, and as his Servant was 
pulling it off, put his hand to his side, sunk back, and 
immediately expired without a Groan. he ate a good 
Dinner after his arrival at Pitt Piace that day, took an 
egg for his supper, and did not seem to be at all out of 
Order, except that while he was eating his Soup at Din- 
ner he had a rising in his Throat,a Thing which had 
often happend to him before, & which obliged him to 
spit some of it out. his Physician, D* Fothergill, told 
me Lord Lyttelton had, in the summer preceding, a bad 
pain in his side ; & he judged that some great Vessel in 
the part where he had felt the Pain gave way, & to that, 
he conjectured, his Death was oweing. His Declaration 
of his Dream, and his Expressions above mention’d, 
consequential thereunto, were, upon a close inquiry, 
asserted to me to have been so, by M™ Flood, the eldest 
Miss Amphlett, Captain Wolseley, & his Valet de 
Chambre Faulkner, who dress’d him on the Thursday, 
and the manner of his Death was related to me by 
William Stuckey, in the presence of M* Fortescue and 
Captain Wolseley, Stuckey being the Serva:t who at- 
tended him in his Bed Chamber, and in whose Arms he 
died. WESTCOTE. 

“ February the 13", 1780.” 

In the above document, Lord Lyttelton accounts 
for his dream, and Dr. Fothergill, to a certain 
extent, for his death; while the fish and venison 
supper diminishes to an egg, and we find three 
instead of two Miss Amphletts. This increase 
may be reconciled with Mrs. Delany’s account that 
Lord Lyttelton, on the Saturday, took down with 
him, from London to Pitt Place, “the two 
miserable girls” (he had carried off both from their 
mother, a lady of whom he had been the guest, and 
who died broken-hearted) “and another woman 
belonging to his society.” Walpole says that the 
noble Lord’s companions were “ four virgins from 
the Strand.” 

But here is a witness ; the Mr. Fortescue (after- 
wards Lord Fortescue) mentioned by Lord West- 
cote, who (through his son) gives a different com- 
plexion to the whole story, and who knows no- 
thing of dream, vision, or revelry. The following 
document is in the handwriting of Sarah, the late 
Dowager Lady Lyttelton, a daughter of the second 
Earl Spencer :— 

= M* George Fortescue called upon me one day in town, 
&ina conversation on the subject of an article in the 
, ty y(?) Review, which ascribes the authorship of 

unius to Tho* L* Lyttelton, he told me, that he had 
often heard from his Father L* Fortescue, some details 
of the death of Thomas L* Lyttelton, which must be true, 








& are rather curious. He said that L*, then M', For- | 


see L* L. his first cousin, who was then also in town, & 
had on the day before made a fine speech in the H. of 
L”. He found him in bed, tho’ not ill; and on his 
rallying him for it, L* L. said: ‘we'll, if you will wait a 
little in the next room, I will get up & go out with you.’ 
He did so, & the two young men walked out into the 
streets. In the course of the walk, they crossed the 
church yard of S‘ James’s Church; and L" L. pointing 
to the gravestones, said: ‘now look at all the vulgar 
fellows, they die in their youth; at five & thirty. But 
you & I, who are gentlemen, shall live to a good old age.” 
The walk ended by their getting into a carriage and 
driving together to L* L.’s house at Epsom, where was a 
party of his friends. They dined cheerfully, & no allu- 
sion was made to any remarkable occurrence. In the 
Evening, L Lyttelton withdrew to his room earlier than 
M’ Fortescue, who so far from having any anxiety or 
curiosity on his mind respecting his cousin, sat before 
the fire in the drawing room with his feet on the fender, 
and dropped asleep. He was roused by L' L.’s servant 
rushing into the room and saying ‘My Lord is dying.’ 
He run upstairs and found that all was over. His ser- 
vant said that he had got into bed. and asked for his 
usual medicine, a dose of rhubarb. Finding it i!] mixed, 
he desired the servt. to mix it again. No spoon being at 
hand, the man began to mix it with a tooth pick that lay 
on the table. ‘ Dirty fellow !’ said L’ L., ‘go down & 
fetch a spoon.’ He obeyed, and on returning to the 
room found his master speechless, fallen back on the 
pillow, & in the last agonies. M" Fortescue heard nothing 
then, nor for some days after, of the dream or the pre 
diction of his death, which M* Fortescue seemed inclined 


therefore wholly to disbelieve. 8. L. 
The next witness relates a circumstance that 
makes of the dream a natural con sequence, and 


introduces other guests at Pitt Place besides those 
of whom we have already heard. The subjoined 
document was addressed to the present Lorp 
LyTTELToN, in September, 1860, by Sir Digby 
Neave :— 

“In 1828, Mr. Taylor of Worcester Park, n’ Ewell, 
who was then above eighty years of age, told me, then 
residing at Pit Place, that he was in the neighbourhood 
during the year 1779, and heard particulars of the illness 
and death of Lord Lyttelton from an Italian Painter 
visiting at Pit Place at the time of Lord Lyttelton’s 
death 

“ Lord Lyttelton had come to Pit Place in a very pre- 
carious state, and was ordered not to take any but the 
gentlest exercise. Walking in the Conservatory with 
Lady Afflick and two Misses Afflicks, a robin perched on 
an orange tree close to them. Lord L. attempted to 
catch it; but failing, and being laughed at by the Ladies, 
said he would catch it if it was the death of him, & 
succeeded putting himself in a great heat by the exertion. 
He gave the bird to Lady Afflick, who walked about with 
it in her hand. 

“ Lord Lyttelton became so ill and feverish that he went 
off to London for advice to a house in Bruton S*. In his 
delirium he imagined that a Lady with a Bird in her 
hand drawing his curtain told him he would die. 

“Dreams being the Galamatia of waking thoughts, it 


| needed no ghost to fix such an impression on the mind 


of a sick man, and this may be said to clear away super 
natural agency thus far. As to death occurring at the 
moment indicated by an Apparition, and the putting on 
the Clock by his Gitate—iteen the habits of his boon 
companions in the house at the time, and the Report of 
the Italian Painter, his informant, Mr. Taylor was satis- 


tescue was in London on the morning of ... 17 and went to | fied as to its being a fable invented to mystify the public, 
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as the actual circumstances attending his death were as 
follows :— 

“ Being in bed opposite a chimney piece with a Mirror 
over it, he desired a valet to give him some Medicine 
which was on the chimney piece. Seeing him mixing 
it with a Tooth Brush, Lord Lyttelton raised himself up 
& rated him, but he was so weak that his head sunk 
below the Pillow on to his chest, & he gasped for breath. 
His valet, instead of relieving him, in his fright left the 
room, and death ensued before assistance could be given. 

“ Diepy NEAVE. 

“Mr. Taylor of Worcester Park told me the names of 
the party in the house. I only recollect that M* Michael 
Angelo Taylor was one of them. He named that L" L. 
had become possessed of Pit Place in payment of a debt | 
of honor.” 

In the above letter the dream is removed from 
Hill Street to Bruton Street. The Rev. Bouchier 
Wray Savile, in his Apparitions, a Narrative of 
Facts, asserts that the warning lady of the dream 
was Mrs. Amphlett herself. He reports the con- 
versation as in Lord Westcote’s record ; but in that 
given in Nash’s W orceste rsh ire, it is said that Lord 
Lyttelton vainly tried to address the figure. Mr. 
Savile then refers to a written account of what 
took place in the house on that fatal night, by 
Mr. Russell, organist from Guildford More of 
this gentleman, and of the singular character of 
his testimony, will be found in the next document, 
which is in the handwriting of Mary Austen 
Leigh : 

“ Account oF THE 2" L" Lytre.ton’s Deatu. 

“It is well known that the 2" L* Lyttelton had a 
dreata, or saw an apparition of a lady who warned him 
that he w* die on a certain night at 12 o’clock. A party 
of friends consequently assembled in the evening to cheer | 
him, and every clock in the house was secretly put on 
half an hour, so that when 12 o'clock apparently arrived, 
and L" Lyttelton was still alive, the prediction appeared 
to him to have failed. 

“The following account was given by Mr. Russel, a 
music-master to my aunt, Mrs. B. Lefroy, who wrote it | 
down as follows :—‘ L Lyttelton occasionally resided at | 
a house in or near Epsom, where Mr. Russel was in the 
habit of attending him, and performing for his amuse- 
ment. Having received a summons for one particular 
evening, Mr. Russel rode to Epsom, and, putting up his 
horse at an inn there, walked to L* Lyttelton’s house. 
On entering the courtyard he was struck with the 
number of carriages which filled it. On reaching the 
house he was conducted to an apartment in which was a 
Pianoforte,—the room served as an anteroom to the 
Dressingroom. The folding doors between the two apart- 
ments were thrown open, and as he sat at the Pianoforte, 
Mr. Russel could perceive that the drawingroom con- 
tained a large party, almost entirely consisting of gen- 
tlemen. Mr. Russel had not played long when he was 
astonished at hearing a loud noise of shouting and 
laughter from the company in the drawingroom, the 
gentlemen pulling out their watches and excla ming, 
‘we shall jockey the ghost after al!; there will be 
no ghost to-night, I fancy,’ and other words to that 
effect. A lady related to L* Lyttelton came from the 
drawinzroom, apologizing to Mr. Russel for the in- 
terruption to his music caused by all this noise, adding 
that L" Lyttelton had been suffering from great depression 
of spirits, and that the present party had been assembled | 
for the purpose of amusing him and dissipating his | 

, 








melancholy. Many times during the course of the 
evening these shouts and exclamations were heard. 

“Mr. Russel was at last given to understand that he 
might finish. L* Lyttelton came to him, and, having 
paid him handsomely for his performance, desired him 
to take his supper in the house. This Mr. Russel 
declined, but said that, with his Lordship’s leave, he 
would take a glass of wine, and for this purpose he 
w" step into the butler’s pantry as he went out. He did 
so, and while drinking the wine, L" Lyttelton came into 
the pantry, and seating himself on the platechest, com- 
plained to the butler of feeling very unwell, and in great 
pain. The butler proposed mixing him a glass of brandy 
and rhubarb, and L“ Lyttelton agreeing to it, Mr. Russel 
wished his Lordship a good night, and took leave of him. 
On his way through the offices, one of the gardeners 
whom he happened to meet lighted him out, and was 
making some observation to him on the uproar which 
had been so often heard during the evening, when, just 
as they reached the outer door, a most dreadful scream 
was heard from the interior of the house. ‘ And this,’ 
said the gardener, ‘is worse than all the rest.’ 

** Mr. Russel wished him good night, and stopping onl 

‘ ; , gat, pping y 
a few minutes at a lady’s house in Epsom to deliver a 
message, proceeded to the Inn where he had left his 
horse. Just as he reached the Inn door, he heard some 
one exclaiming ‘ I must have a horse to ride to London 
immediately, for my Lord is dead.’ On looking at the 
person who spoke, Mr. Russel perceived it to be the 
gardener who had lighted him cut of the house. He now 
informed him that L* Lyttelton had fallen off the plate- 
chest speechless, and died as he was being carried upstairs. 

‘Mary A. Austen Leicnu.” 

Mr. Savile quotes Mr. Russell’s “ Narrative” to 
a quite different effect. Lord Lyttelton’s valet, he 
says, “came down to fetch some mint water... 
leaving his Lordship alone. At that moment the 
clock of the Parish Church, which of course had not 
been tampered with, began slowly to strike the true 
midnight hour. The valet returned to his master 
and called out loudly, the company ran upstairs 
and found his Lordship had fallen dead.” 

It is quite impossible to reconcile Mr. Russell’s 
account with that of Mr. (afterwards Lord) For- 
tescue. They differ “point blank” in everything, 
except that Lord Lyttelton really died on that 
night. But he is said to have done something 
more. What that is supposed to have been is told 
in the following paper, which has been in print 
before, but which is well worth being printed 
again : 

“ Account or Lorp Lytretton’s APPEARANCE TO Mr. 
Mixes PeTER ANDREWS, FORMERLY 
M.P. ror Bewpury. 

Extracted from Mr. Plumer Ward’s Jilustrations of 
Human Life, vol. i. p. 165.) 

“T had often heard much, and read much, of Lord 
Lyttelton’s seeing a ghost before his Death, and of him- 
self, as a Ghost, appearing to Mr. Andrews; and one 
evening, sitting next to that Gentleman, during a pause 
in the Debates of the House of Commons, I ventured to 
ask him whether there was any, and what truth, in the 
detailed story so confidently related. Mr. Andrews, as 
perhaps I ought to have expected, did not much like 
the conversation; he looked grave and uneasy, and I 
asked pardon for my impertinent curiosity ; upon this 
he very good naturedly said, ‘It is not a subject I am 
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fond of, and least of all in such a place as this; but if 
you will come and dine with me I will tell you what is 
true, and what is false.’ I gladly accepted the proposal, 
and I think my recollection is perfect as to the following 
narrative : 

“ Mr. Andre ws, in his youth, was the boon companion, 
not to say fellow rake, of Lord —— ym, who, as is well 
known, was a man distinguish: d for abilities, but also 
for a profligacy of morals, which few could equal. With 
all this he was remarkable for what may be called un- 
usual cowardice in one so determinedly wicked. He 
never repented, yet could never stifle his conscience. 
He never would allow, yet never could deny, a world to 
come; and he contemplated, with unceasing terror, 
what would probably be his own state in such a world, 
if there was one. He was always melancholy with fear, 
or mad in defiance ; and probably his principal misery 
here was, that with all his endeavours he never could 
extinguish the dread of an hereafter. 

“ He once came down to breakfast pale with the agony 
he had suffered in a Dream, which at first he would not 
reveal. It turned out that for his sins he thought he 
was enclosed in a globe of iron, of the dimensions of the 
Earth, heated red hot. At that time all the world were 
execrating Mrs. Brownrigg, who was hanged for whipping 
one of her apprentices, a little girl, to death. Lord Lyt- 
telton had the greatest hatred to her very name; and to 

aggravate his punishment, he thought this wretch was 

enclosed with him in the globe of hot iron—an imagi- 
nation so strong could not but be active, inquiring, rest 
less—all which, added to his fears, made him harp in- 
cessintiy on the question of a future life. He used often 
to discuss it with his friend Andrews, to whom he at 
last said, ‘Well! if I die first, and am allowed, I will 
come and inform you.’ This was but a little before his 
death. That death was attended with so many mys- 
terious reports of ghosts, warnings, and prophecies, 
most of them such entire inventions, that I shall not 
trouble the company with them, but hasten to Mr. 
Andrews's part of the story. 

“*But’ (said one of the ladies) ‘when you say “ most 
of them,” do you mean that anyone was well founded ! 

“T can only tell, and indeed undertake no more (re- 
lied Mr. St. Lawrence), what I learnt from Mr. Andrews 
himself, wo, I feel sure, is good authority. It is true 
that the night before Lord Lyttelton died, a fluttering 
of a Bird was heard, and perhaps a Bird seen on the 
window curtains. It is not true that Mrs. Humphreys, 
or any other departed Lady whom he had seduced, ap- 
peared and warned him of hisend. It és true that he 
himself thought he was to die at a given hour, and the 
clock was put on, in order to deceive him into comfort. 
It is also true that he was found dead with his watch in 
his hand, at but a few minutes after the time he men- 
tioned as his last. But it is equally true, that upon any 
great agitation, he was subject to a swelling of the 
throat, which, without immediate assistance, might kill 
him by strangulation. However, the coincidence of 
event with prophecy was at any rate most remarkable.” 

* - o . * * .- 

“ Andrews was at his house at Dartford when Lord 
Lyttelton died at Pitt Place, Epsom, thirty miles off. 
Andrews’s house was full of company, and he expected 
Lord Lyttelton, whom he had left in his usual state of 
health, to join them the next day, which was Sunday. 
Andrews himself, feeling much indisposed on the Satur- 
day Evening, retired early to bed, and requested Mrs. 
Pigou, one of his guests, to do the honours of the 
supper table. He admitted that when in bed he fell 
into a feverish sleep, but was waked between eleven and 
twelve by somebody opening his c — It was Lord 


Lyttelton, in a night-gown and cap, which Andrews 
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recognised. He also plainly spoke to him, saying, ‘he 


was come to tell him all was over.’ 

“The world said he informed him that there was 
another state, and bade him repent, &c., &e. That 
was not so, and I confine myself to the exact words of 
this relation 

“ Now it seems that Lord Lyttelton was fond of horse- 
play, or what we should call mauvaise plaisanterie ; and 
having often made Andrews the subject of it, the latter 
had threatened him with manual chastisement the next 
time it occurred. On the present occasion, thinking 
this annoyance renewed, he threw the first things he 
could find, which were his slippers, at Lord Lyttelton’s 
head. The figure retreated cowards a Dressing r-room, 
which had no imgress Or egress, €: rcept through the Ded. 
chamber ; and Andrews, very angry, leapt out of bed to 
follow it into the Dressing-room. It was not there. 
Surprised, he returned to the Bed-room, which he strictly 
searched. The Door was locked on the inside, yet no 
Lord Lyttelton was to be found. He wasas sti mished, but 
not alarmed, so convinced was he that it was some trick 
of Lord Lyttelton, who, he supposed, had arrived accord- 
ing to his engagement, but after he, Andrews, had 
retired. He therefore rang for his servant, and asked if 
Lord Lyttelton was not come. The man said, No. 

‘You may depend upon it,’ replied he, out of humour, 

‘he is somewhere in the house, for he was here just now, 
and is playing some trick.’ But how he could have got 
into the Bed-room, with the Door locked, puzzled both 
master and man. Convinced, oe that he was 
somewhere in the house, Andrews, in his anger, ordered 
that no bed should be given him, s: otes r he might go to 
an Inn, or sleep in the stables. Be that as it may, he 
never appeared again, and Andrews went to sleep. 

“Tt happened that Mrs. Pigou was to go to Town 
early the next morning. What was her astonishment, 
having heard the disturbance of the night before, to 
hear on her arrival, about nine o'clock, that Lord 
Lyttelton had died the very night he was supposed to 
have been seen! She immediately sent an express to 

upon the receipt of which 








Dartford with the news; 
Andrews, quite well, and remembering accurately all 
that had passed, swooned away. He could not under- 
stand it, but it had a most serious effect upon him; so 

that, to use his own expression, ‘he was not his own 
man again for three years. 

“Such is this celebrated story, stript of its ornaments 
and exaggerations; and for one I own, if not convinced 
that this was a real message from Heaven, which 
certainly | am not, I at least think the hand of Provi- 


dence was seen in it; working upon the imagination if 


you please, and therefore suspending no law of Nature 
(though that, after all, is an ambiguous term), but still 
Providence in a character not to be mistaken.” 

It is to be observed with regard to Mr. Miles 
Peter Andrews, that his constant and boon com- 
panion, Reynolds, the dramatist, was with him for 
years, and never heard from him a word of the 
ghost story, till after it had been related to 
Reynolds by another boon companion, Toph 
Subsequently, we are told, Reynolds “heard 
confirmed by the party himself.” Croker (who, by 
the way, states, in a note to his Boswell’s Johnson, 
that Lord Lyttelton died in London !) also heard 
Andrews repeat the circumstances, with reluctance. 
A reference = the Life of Reynolds will show 
how readily Andrews all ones Reynolds to make 
him the hero ”; stories in which there was not a 
grain of truth. free nee to the Topham version, 


it 
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Andrews (when he “ saw the ghost ”) thought Lord | of the first prize essay. The subject was “On the 
Lyttelton was in Treland. Take this supposition | Authorship of the Ist, 2nd and 3rd Parts of Henry 
with the facts stated in the following communica- | VJ., commonly attributed to Shakspeare.” The 
t address¢ 1, in September last, by the venerable | « say is very creditable to the critical ability of 
surviving son of the Mr. Fortescue who was present | the writer, whose conclusion is that Shakspeare 
t Fitt Place, to the Hon. Miss Lyttelton : improved earlier works in which he had been en- 
gaged with Greene and Marlowe, but that he still 
left the various parts of Henry VI. not wholly 

“Dear Miss Lyttelton, : Shakspeare’s. In judging between Greene’s style 

ly father attached no credit to the Lyttelton Ghost and Shakspeare’s, Mr. Rives detects Greene in 
‘He told me once that he was at Pitt Place at the | Passages such as “ for to revenge,” “for to yield,” 
tn e that Lord Lyttelton died there; that tho’ in weak | 8 form of phrase to which Greene was much ad- 
health, Lord L. was in goo giving certainly no | dicted. Mr. Rives adds that there is but “a 
evidence of his having received any premonition of an | sincle authentic instance” of the use of such a 





“ Dropmore, | 








pirit 


a “ sfar a .“ ~ ? = = e of his death, there form in Shakspeare, namely, “ Forbid the sea for 
Lor \L. s part to ve ‘to bed al f no patting Sereustet to obey the moon” (Wint "8 Tale, i. 2). But 
the « - and that it was not till some time after the | this is not correct. The King, in Hamlet, says :— 
vent “the at he heard of the female apparition having “ There’s something in his soul, 
a d to} im (Lord L } t} e day and hour of his O’er which his melancholy sits on brood ; 
leath, &c. My Father, I think, told me that Miles And I do doubt the hatch and the disclose 
Peter Andrews and another gentleman, whose name I Will be some danger; which, for to prevent, 
have forgotten, were guests with him at Pitt Pl ace at I have in quick determination 
the time. G. M. Fortescue.” Thus set it down.” 

In various printed accounts it is stated that If other examples are known, “N. & Q.” will 
Andrews was at Pitt Place, in the course of the | readily make record of them. Ep. 





vy, but left, before night, for Dartford 1, thirty 
miles off. Mr. Savile relates, in his Narrative of “Tempest,” Act IV. Sc. 1 (5 S. ii. 64.)— 
Facts, that “ the party at Pitt Place were addition- | Surely “ Den” is right : 


lly horrified by receiving intelligence on the ** Speluncam Did » dux et Trojanus eamdem 
following morning that the mother of the Miss Deveniunt.”’ “ee 

Amphletts had expired in Warwickshire, unknown Ai neid, Lib. iv. 

to them, at the very time when she appeared to The Virgilian episode was a favourite with both 


Lord Lyttelton, on the Thursday night, and warned | paint¢ and poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
him of his coming doom.” But only two pages | centuries, and no doubt there was many a “ Den, 
later (p. 188), Mr. Savile says that Mrs. Cameron | or “ Spelunca,” in Prospero’s Isle. 


Amphlett’s married daughter) declared ~ ut W. J. Berynarp Smita. 
she heard Mrs. Flood tell the story of the ghost} Temple. 
pearing to Andrews to her moth ! The readers 


of ON. & Q.” will pl sbablv thir ev that the witness | . Su AKSPEARE'S NAme(5" §. ii. 2. —Fewtarspe are 
n whom most reliance can be pl eed in Mie Ben. | = doubtles a local surname, derived from the 
tescue, and that the really remarkable fact is that name Fetter or Featerer. Phe last syllable 1S pro- 
observation which Lord Li bably from the Saxon burh, dative byrg, which is 
in the churchyard, as to vulgar fellows vies liable to corrupt to bury, beer, bere, peer, pere, Lewewr', 
i rirt tl ‘ age at which the peer died that ms wre (conf. the surnames Conibeare, ‘Bheb beare je 
very night. Pe rhaps our readers will also think it I he most reasonable de rivation of “ Shakspeare 
remarkable that the three Miss Amphletts, who | #8 that from Jacques Pierre; but the name would 
also corrupt from Schochs-burh. The German sur- 





y) ttelto nn ade to 








lived with Lord Lyttelton, found very satisfactory ; +” , - : 

husbands, in spite of their antecedent: Ep, - | name Schach would seem to be a corruption of 

hi inads, In spite of their antecedents, uD. I C > ao. Sacchi = Isaac: Sachs 

saac. onf. Sach, Sacchi, from Isaac ; Sachs, 

x, from Isaacs. I suppose we may now expect 

SHAKSPEARIANA. a new pamphlet, “Was the divine Williams of 

Tue Harness Suakspeare Prize Essay.— | Jewish descent” ? R. S. Cuarnock. 

The fund subscribed for founding a memorial of Gray's Inn. 





the late Rey. Mr. Harness amounted to 5001. It 





was offered to, and a ep ed by, the University of Tuomas WALSINGHAM AND SopHociEs.— When 
Cambridge, in 1870, for the am rp se of establishing | Edward I. was asked by Charles, King of Sicily, 
i “Harness Prize” for the best « say on a Shak- | with a he had rested on his return from the 
spearian subject. “Th prize . to be competed for | Holy Land, why he took more to heart the death 


every three years, the interest for that time of the | of his father than that of his son, his answer was, 
subscribed goin r to the winne P. Mr. Gq. according to old Thom is Walsingham,— 





5 | 


Lockhart Rive rrin. Coll., Cam.) is the author | “Jactura (domine Rex) filiorum facilis est, cum 
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que tidie multiplicentur ; Parentum veri mors irremedi- 
abilis est, « jui & nequeunt restaurari. 
Sophocles makes Antigone say very mu 
ime 
anf oes pev av pot, KatOavovtos, dAXos av, 


’ .# a 
KOL TALS ar adAXov (wTvUSs, €t TOU yprAaKor 
19) Tpos 6 é1 “Adov Kal TAT yn § KkexevGoTtr, 

: . a DD 
eAchis boris dv BAaoto 


, 
( “K coT a t TOTE. 


Each agrees that the loss of a 
under circumstances, to the loss of a father or a 


Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


child is pre ferable, 


brother. 


Devonsuire Bays.—I do not think it has ev 
heen noticed in print, that the Devonshire ba: 
appear to have been name d in a sé ries, VizZ.. Ch 7 
combe, Maiden-combe, Kiss-combe, What-combe, 
Babbi-combe. This can hardly be an accidental 


coincidence. EK. H. 


“Garte.”—I lately heard in Derbyshire, near 
Dovedale, this word used to describe a right to 
turn out one cow, or four sheep, on a pasture com- 
mon to several proprietor 

A landowner’s pheasants, when shot at, flew 
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were Miss Bridgetina Botherem, who always sought 


| for General Utility, and the Citizen Goddess, w 


| — , 
my memory of The J 


| Modern Philosophers 


ho 
h the | had appeared on the altar of Notre Dame as the 


Goddess of Reason. 

I think a reprint of these books might prove a 
valuable speculati on. When I read Prof. Tyndall’s 

pee ch at Belfast, I tried to recollect som« points 
a h were not new to me, and I traced 
igabond, The whole theory 
of the origin of the world is there discussed, 
is a licht and amu ory. 
H. 

CnimNey-CLEANER (SWEEP In the progress 
of society not only climbing r- boys have been 


| abolished, but the ancient n ime of sweep is to b 


‘ross the river into a thicket of bramble and | 


thorn bushes not on his property. In order to 
pursue them, he pure hased “a gate ” of one of the 
joint-owners of the land. Georce R. Jesse. 


Curious Eprrarus.—In Swansea churchyard :— 
“The body underneath this stone is 
Of my late husband, Jacob Jonas, 
Who, when alive, was an Adonis. 
Ah! well-a-day 
O death ! thou spoiler of fair faces, 
Why took’st thou him from my embraces 
How could’st thou mar so many graces? 
Say, tyrant, say.” 


' 


At Northallerton : 
* Hic jacet, Walter Gunn, 
Sometime landlord of the Su 
Sic traasit gloria + d 
He drank hard upon Friday, 
That being a high day, 
Then took to his bed, and died ujx 
In the churchyard of Hythe 
“ His net old fisher George long drew, 
Shoals up@ shoals he caught, 
Till — came h a, for his due, 
And made poor George his draug ght. 
Death fis hen on through various sh pes, 
In vain it is to fret ; 
Nor fish nor fisherman escapes 
Death’s all-enclosing net.” 


m Sunday.” 


Frepxk. Rv e. 
Do any of our friends remember 


I read | 


| 


Otp Nove ts. 
The Vag thond, a novel by George Walker ? 
it at school about fifty years ago. It was a large 
unbound volume, like an overgrown pamphlet. 
The heroes were Dr. Alogos and Stupeo. 

There was another novel, in two volumes, 
Modern Philosophers, by Miss Eliza Hamilton. 
I read this some years later. 


| 
| 





Two of the heroines | 


t 





swept away. Atthe West End, on a barrow begilt 
ind decorated with the lion and unicorn, I saw, in 
colde n type, -' ‘himney -( ‘leane r” inscribed ovel 
the soot bags. H. C, 

There was lately a Ramoneur-Company; and a few 
years ago there was, in Chester, “ Augustus Cwsar, 
Chimney-sweeper.”] 


PARLIAMENTARY “ FATHERS.” 
be interé sting to note the coincidence tha 
two Houses of Parliament lost their “ fathers ” (in 
respect of membership, and not in age) on the same 
day, Saturday, October 10th, 1874: the Hor 
of Lords by the death of the Duke of Leinster, who 
had been entitled to sit since his major ity in the 
year 1812, 7.¢. for 62 years; the House of Com- 
mons by the accession of General Forester to the 
Peerage after sitting uninterruptedly for Wenlock 
since the year 1828. 

They are succeeded in their paternal honours by 
Lord Gage, who has been entitled to a seat for but 
: few months less than the Duke of Leinster, and 
by Mr. Talbot, who has sat without interruption 
for Glamorganshire since the year 1830. 

Although the Duke of Leinster was “ father” of 
the House of Lords as a House, yet he had not 
been a Peer for so long a period as the hee irquis 
of Tweeddale, who, however, was not entitled toa 
seat on his attaining his majority ; and he and t 
Earl of Clanwilliam stand in the same relation 
with regard to Lord Gage. 

Mr. Gladstone bids fair to become the “ father 
of the House of Commons, as, with the except 
of Mr. Talbot, there is but one member, Lord 
Ernest Bruce, who can count a longer servic« 

R. PassincHam. 


Perh: ips it m 


+h , 
Cie 





Sr. James’s Cuarer, York Srreet, St. 
James's Square, Lonpon.—In a recent paragraph 
in the Continental Herald and Swiss Times it w: 
stated that this “ ugly ecclesiastical edifice” v 

h ive to come dow n. The history of this ch ipel 
is as follows. It was built for a congregation of 
Calvinistic Baptists. 1t was next a New Jerusalem, 
or Swedenborgian Church, and for some years had 
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a crowded congregation to hear the late Rev. J. 
Proud, one of the most eloquent men that ever 
occupied a pulpit. At Mr. Proud’s death it be- 
came again a Baptist chapel. It next passed into 
the hands of the Unitarians. On their leaving it, 
it was made a chapel of ease to St. James’s Church, 
and has remained such to the present date. As to 
“ ecclesiastical” architecture, it has none ; the ex- 
terior is exactly after the model of old Dissenting 
meeting-houses. But the interior is neat and even 
elegant, and much superior to many of the pro 
prietary chapels at the west-end of the metropolis. 
A work on Dissenting Chapels (Old and Modern) 
announced some years ago, but it has never 


age 
James Henry Drxoy. 


was 
appeared. 


Cuavcer Norres.—“‘In motteleye.” Prologue, 
271. Neither Mr. Morris, in the Clarendon Press 
edition, nor Tyrwhitt gives a note on these words ; 
but do they not refer to the sumptuary !aws of 
the period, which forbad any but nobles 
clothes of one colour throughout ? 

“Tollen thries.” Prologue, 562. 
was a mill there was generally a bridge, over which 
the owner of the mill had the right of levying toll. 
These words, then, may either refer to this custom, 
still kept up in some parts of England, or to the 
fee which was paid to the miller by 
those whose corn he ground. Chaucer represents 
his “ mellere” as “ steling corn,” and levying one 

both of these tolls, “‘ thries.” H. D. 

Whitehaven. 


wearing 


Where there 





“ panage “_ 


te 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Patty Moon’s WaA.LkK.— 
there is a dark winding lane, called “Patty Moon’s 
Walk.” While in that neighbourhood, a week or 
two ago, we made strenuous and often repeated 
efforts to find out from the tradespeople, from our 
landlord, from everybody we had access to, 
thing about the Patty Moon after whom this walk 
must have been named; but all to no purpose. 
moa | knew. One man, indeed, informed us, 

ith a lofty smile at our ignorance, that “the lane 
had always been called so”; but, as we pointed | 
out, there is no corroboration of such a statement 
in the Book of Genes Our mind has ever since | 
been haunted with thoughts and guesses about 
Patty. Was she the village re idiot in b y-gone di Lys, or 
amad or unhappy Patty, who chese this crooked 
and secluded lane in whi = to indulge her dark 
fancies, or was she some bright munificent Miss 
Martha Moon, only c: led by the pretty name of 


Ne ar Tunbridge We lls 


some- 


Patty, out of affection, by the tow nspeople? Will 
anybody lighten our darkness on this, to us, 


Martin Kaye. | 


interesting subject ? 


3URNS AND GeEorGE Tuomson.—In 1809, a 
novel, entitled Nubilia, was published, containing 
a harsh and calumnious attack upon Thomson for 
his supposed selfish and illiberal treatment of 
Burns. Of this publication, Thomson writes to 
Professor Josiah Walker, editor of the Life and 
W orks of Burns, Edin., 1811: 

“In a late anonymous novel, I have been attacked 
with much bitterness, and accused of not endeavouring 
to remunerate Burns for the songs which he wrote for 
my collection, although there is the clearest evidence 
of the contrary, both in the printed correspondence be- 
tween the Poet and me, and in the public testimony of 
Dr. Currie. My assailant, too, without knowing any- 
thing of the matter, states that I enriched myself by 
the labours of Burns, and, of course, that my want of 
generosity was inexcusable.” 

Is anything known of the 
Where was it published? The writer would be 
grateful for a reading of it, as he has never been 
successful in meeting with it in any book catalogue 
to b - shase. JAMES GIBSON. 


author of this novel? 


, Wavertree Road, Liverpool. 

Tue Bairey Famiry or Lancasnire.—I 
possess a highly-treasured copy of the following 
work :— 

‘Man's Chief End To Glorifie God; or Some Brief 
Sermon-Notes On 1 Cor. x. 31. By the Reverend (sic) 


Bailey, Sometime Preacher and Prisoner of 
Limerick in Ireland, and now Pastor to the 
Church of Christ at Watertown in New England. 
Boston: Printed by Samuel Green, and are to be Sold 
by Richard Wilkins, kseller, near the Town-House. 
Anno 1689.” 12mo. 

The author was born at Blackburn in 1644, and, 
rrating to America in 1683, became a preacher 


Mr. John 
Christ at 


> 
50¢ 


Inig 


at Boston and Watertown. His sermons are com- 
mended by John Dunton, and he has received 
honourable notice in Mather’s Magnalia, but be 
is not mentioned by Allibone or Lowndes. He 
had a brother Henry, of Manchester, living in 1688, 
when also alludes to his mother and a sister 
Lydia. There was likewise a younger brother, 


Thomas, who died 1689, aged thirty-five, leaving 

descendants. Any particulars of this family will 

be very acceptable to Joun E. Batey. 
Stretford, Manchester. 


Dip Haroup pie AT Hastines ?—I have read 
in some historical work that there is a tradition 
that Harold did not die at the Battle of Hastings, 
but that, having been nursed secretly, he journeyed 
to Palestine as a pilgrim, and after many years 
returned to England under the name of Christian, 
and dwelt first in Shropshire, and afterwards in 
Chester, in a cell in the churchyard of St. John, 
‘where,” says a guide-book, “ he was visited by 
succeeding sovereigns.” I should like to learn 
what authority there is, if any, for the above state- 
ment. NEOMAGUS. 


“ MomMENT,” ITs MEANING.—In John Jasper’s 
t, which is a creditable continuation and com- 


HPecre 
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pletion of Edwin Drood, I observe the following 
instances of ““ moment” employed in a new sense : 

“ Possibly the domestic had over fatigued herself,” &c.; 
“for quite a moment elapsed,” &c.— P. 52. 

“He heaved a sort of a sigh,” Xc., “ quite a ment 
before he said.”—P. 59. 

* After this an gry stride of the room had continued 


for many moments.” —P. 75. 


A moment in these places seems to mean an 
interval of some minutes. 
seen the word so used before. The expre ssion, 
‘stride of the room,” with many others in this 


volume, suggests anything but an English educa- 


tion. In some parts, I have asked myself the 
question, “Is this a translation?” Can any reader 
of “* N. & G.” tell me who is the author 
JA SEZ. 
Athenzum Club. 


Autnors AND Qvotations Wantep.— Where 


is the frequently quoted passage anent “ Shak- | 


to be found ? 
a as es 
“ Where Lord Conrad shed his blood.” 


speare and the musical glasses” 


* Yield homage only to eternal laws.” 
F. S. 
A poem entitled Incompleteness, of which the 
following is the first verse : 
** Nothing resting on its own completeness 
Can have worth or beauty; but alone 
Jecause it leads and tends to further sweetness 
Fuller, higher, deeper than its own.” 
We am & 
‘I go my way, thou goest thine, 
Many ways we wend; 





Many days and many ways 
Ending in one end,” § 
H. W. O 
* PHILANTHROPIST.”— The author’s name of a 


poem so called, commencing thus 
* His life 
Was a strife 
With his wife,” &e. 
B. B. 
Tue PRETENDER IN Ena AND. — og there any 
historical authority for the episode in Thacker: y's 
Esmond of the Pretender’s presence in Englan 
at the time of the death of Queen Anne, or was 
the incident created by the author ? Kart, 


“ Wink.”—In the names of various places, as 
Winkleigh, Winkbourne, Winkfield, Winkley, and 
Winkton, it will be seen this short syllable occurs. 


What is its meaning in the Anglo-Saxon, from | 


which it is derived ? J AYTEE. 
AUTOGRAPH OF THE DvuKe or Guisz.—In 
April, 1870, it was stated that the autograph of 
Henri, Duke of Guise, written on a fly-leaf of a 
MS. book of Hours which belonged to Queen 
Catherine of Medicis, was discovered. The words 


I have certainly never | 


li in the Duke’s handwriting were, “ All is arranged 
| for the 24th,” &c., supposed to refer to the massacre 
| of St. Bartholomew. The Pall Mall Gazette threw 
| some doubt on it. May I ask if it has since be« n 
| proved authentic or otherwise? See “N. & Q. 
1th Sy. 373. GEORGE Luioyp, 
Coupen, 


Mary Macnett Prince.—In what periodic: 
re cently ] ublished is an account of her? She w 
Henry's (son of James I.) nurse. I am very 
anxious to find out what branch of the Machel] 
she came from, and what her father’s Christi 
name was, H. A. pe Satis. 
, Finboro’ Road, South Kensington. 


| Tue Granp Jury.—I happened . take 
this morning How we are Governed, by Alb an} 
Fonblanque, jun., 1858. I opened the book 
| page 187, and came upon the following passage : 
«The indictments are laid before the grand jr ry, whicl 
consists us sually of thirty persons, selected from amongst 
the magistrates and princ:pal gentry in the county, wh 
| possess ss the qualification required of a justice of the 
peace. 

I have always understood that the fall numb 
| of the grand jury was twenty-three. In the county 
| where I serve we have never more than that 

number, and | think I have heard a high legal 
authority say that there was no precedent for swear- 
ling more than that number. Will some one tel 
| me whether Mr. Fonblanque or I am in error? 
| A Granp JurYMAY. 


} 
| 
“The Letters of Sir Thomas Fitzosborne on sever 
Subjects. Absentis Pignus Am‘citiz.—Mart. The Third 
Edition. (An uncopyable cameo.) London: Printed 

r A. Dodsley in Pall Mall. mp ' 

I wish to know something of the above book, 
which has just come into my possession. Ther 
are in all seventy-four lette1 Witiiam Wis 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 





Fitzosborne was a pseudonym; the letters wer 
written by William Melmoth. Nine editions are recorded 
in the British Museum.] 


Joun Littteton.—In the old registers of th 
parish church of Kingswinford, Staffordshire, occur 
| the following entry :—“ March 17th, 1617. Johr 

Littleton, Gentleman, from Holbech, buryed. 
| Was this John Littleton a connexion, as I presum 
| he must have been, of the Stephen Littleton in 
| whose house at Holbech, Staffordshire, Wint 
and others of the Gunpowder Plot were killed ; 
and were these Littletons of the family of th 
Lyttletons of Hagley or of Hatherton! Did 
| Holbech House then belong to the Littletons, and 
| cx uld any of your readers, through your columns, 
| supply me with a list of the subsequent owners 0! 








THAckeray.—What real occurrence does Thack- 
eray relate in Barry Lyndon as happening at the 


| this historical old house ? H. M. T. 
\ 
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of X.? Who was the lady to whom he | volume ; and1 hope, considering the interest which 
refers in the bezinning of The Four Georges, as | 11 t feel in “ N. & Q.,” I may be pardoned if 
ac) | 





having been ked in marriage by Hor lay before your readers this fresh proof of its 
Ww Inole ? GREYSTEIL. | usefulness, 
a, ; The appearance of my notice of the various 
VOLTA inD Rovusszavu.—I wish to rei ver | works by, or relating to, Mrs. Serres, in “ N. & Q.” 
e vers. upon Voltaire and Rousseau not in-| of the 24th ultimo, produced several communica- 
pplicabl some public men of the present day. | ¢jo) * more or less interest, some from old cor- 


} 


ign 


rh first taught Implous man ane God to | », spondents, some from gentlemen whose courtesy 
peat 2 the Latter taught woman everything she was increased by the fact that I was personally 
ud not Know, G, A. ©, unknown to them. 

- 7 » PR PS was + kind a o Porward 

Tonsteap. Norrotx.—Can : eo Mr. Bares was not only kind enough to forward 
rcheologist explain this anomalous feature in the for my acceptance, what 1 was much in want of, a 
j i 5. od al wir BEchat rt > it - ‘ ; i ‘ . “ if The "ro ae f the w-y e323 7 
chancel of Tunstead, Norfolk? Behind the Com- | Perfect copy of The Wrongs of the Princess of 
Cumberland, but accompanied his present with a 
long and interesting letter, in the course of which 
| he called my attention to the following cutting 


1 





munion Table there is a narrow chamber running 
the length of the east wall; this is surmounted by 
a platform, a foot or so higher than the table, with 


from a bookseller’s Catalogue :— 


a grating in the centre, and the platform is gained | hg! alt gree ; 

by stone stens Are there any other instances of * Curious.—‘ The Book !’ or Procrastinated Memoirs ; 

a nage oe 7 : 1 rae | r , Re pee 1 they an Historical Romance. 12mo., half cloth, 2s. 1822. 
like Kind, and, if so, what is it supposed they “The character of Lady Mepalina is the most pro- 


were used for? A oe minent in the Book.”’ 
aa aoe . . My impression on reading this was that it 
['nomas Sorron.—In 1677, Herne published Sh. I tgeaye: Dig : 
The History of the Charter] : hich | referred to the very book of which I was in search. 
he wstor? 0 he Larternouse, i which 1e | my > * . " . . . 
soe at > In when AC! Like The Princess and Marie Anne Lais, it was 
says the founder, Thomas Sutton, died at the age a Lier” nhliel . > 1. like tl 
T eatenine seamen, Demian *o 2084 mt 12mo. ; it was published in 1812, and, like the 
‘ Sever “Dine by cen c “9 ) ° a J 4 } “ 4 ~ 
. a - ~ ane ~ | former, it was described as “ An Historical Ro- 
of an opinion that Thomas Sutton was buried at 3 
, 


Se! : ‘ mal 
W itham Abbey, r specially so as I find an entry M 


n the pat sh register to the effect that “ Thom 





ce. 
r. Bates had stated his belief that the cutting 
tt nt..” w buri 0) } >t] 1612 was from one of the Catalogues of Mr. John Sal- 
Sutton, gent., is burie ctober 20th. 1612. . , eT 
~}. = Y sea . | keld, of Orange Street, Red Lion Square, and he 
He w » great friend of Bishop Hall’s, who was | 3 “ - 
§ that perted incumbent of Waltham. A.“ Henry | “™: cht. On my calling on Mr. Salkeld, who is 
t I eTLOC cl pent o ait » a e Fs . 
© haat : _* st . j ‘i | as obliging as he is intelligent, he first traced the 
I ooimaster, les nterret ere, it . - 7 . " . 
, : f ¢] , , me , ; . } '! Catalogue in which the volume was included, viz., 
( I 0 the same ame. ane robs y , 1e - mt - “ . : on 
: ene same Mame, And probadly OF the | No. XCIIL, published by him in October, 1873, 
same family. Any information bearing upon the | ar _s 
point will obli ? W. Wis land then at considerable trouble traced out the 
y W .f) e RS . ‘ r , 4 
” Walthess Abbev. ; naan purchaser, Mr. George Zair, of Birmingham. 
ieee I then wrote to that gentleman, making several 
Rivesam Briper.—Can you give me any in- | inquiries about the book, and requesting to be 
tion as to where the above-named bridge was | favoured with the loan of it for a few day 8. 
ted? In a Close Roll dated 8 Henry IIL, | Nothing could exceed the kindness and courtesy 
lof Mr. Zair’s reply. When the volume reached 


1im, he found, what is often the case with books 


} 
| 


m. 7, the following occurs :— 


‘ The King to the Barons of the Exchequer, ordering 


l 
m to mak all wance to the Sl riff of Be «sss purcha ed as this had been, it was not the work 
Ke., Ke. Also i for the r pair of the bridge of Ride- | } expected ; and on rea ling it, finding it dull and 
m. Dated 20th August, 1224, at Dunstable. immoral, he had either thrown it away or behind 
; rhe above has reference to the si of Bedford | the fire. If this “ Book ” is, as I strongly believe, 
{ t , Which took place in that year. An early | the production of Mrs. Serres, I can quite recog- 
reply will much oblige. D. C. E. | nize the justice of Mr. Zair’s criticism, for when I 


is obliged to go through The Princess and Mari 
’ {nne Lais, I could not help parodying the old 
; g ? . A 5 ge 

Replies. song of The Maid of the Mill, and singing : 


“THE BOOK,” BY MRS. SERRES, Ke. “T’ve read and I’ve turned over many dull books, 
5th S ij. 32] And changed them as oft as I durst, 
rs a (5 S. 11. 321.) But of all the dull books that ever I read 
My anticipation that an inquiry through your Dame Serres’s sure are the worst.” 
columns was my best chance of ascertaining what | A second search among Mr. Zair’s books has 


was the volume entitled “Tae Book.” pub- | not been attended with better success, but that 
lished by Mrs. Serres before 1813, has, I have | gentleman has been kind enough to say that, should 
good reason to believe, been fulfilled. I do not | “THe Book” ever turn up, I may rest assured I 
speak positively because I have not yet seen the shall become its owner. 
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The existence of “ Tue Book, a Procrastinated 
Memoir, 12mo., 1812,” being thus established, can 
any of your readers point out where a copy may be 
seen ? Witiiam J. Troms. 

40, St. George’s Square, 8. W. 


P.S.—I was not aware until I saw Mr. Cooxr’s 
statement that there were two copies of the 
Memoirs of Serres in the British Museum. 
Whether there is any foundation for the report 
that the pamphlet—for it is only a pamphlet— 
was suppressed, I know not ; it certainly was not 
suppressed by the Government, for the only party 
interested in suppressing it was Mrs. Serres. As 
I find it is even more scarce than I had anticipated, 
I am half disposed to reprint it, with the addition 
of the autobiographical Will (never proved) of poor 
Serres, which I have in his own autograph, and 
other illustrations from the mass of original Serres 
papers in my possession. 


THE FIGHT AT PERTH. 
(5 S. i. 364, 469; ii. 69, 189.) 

Perhaps I owe some apology to Mr. Suaw, for 
not having replied at greater length in my last 
letter to his previous one. My main reason was 
that, if I had done so, I should have been chiefly 
reproducing arguments which have already been 
urged in the pages of “ N. & Q.” 

The chief object of my last communication was 
to connect the origin of the fight at Perth with the 
skirmish at Glasclune. I had endeavoured to do 
this, while going into detail as little as possible. 
If I had written more fully, possibly so much ex- 
ception might not have been taken to my state- 
ments. 

In replying to Mr. Suaw’s letter (ii., 189), I 
shall treat mainly of the antecedents of the fight. 
About the fight itself I have nothing new to ad- 
vance. Indeed, I have never attempted more than 
to digest information, nearly all of which has been 
long before the world, and I wait for the fresh 
facts that have been promised us by Mr. Suaw. 

1. Mr. Smaw asks me pertinently, on what 
authority I talk of Sha or Ferquhar in Brae Angus 
or Brae Mar before the date of the fight. Ad- 
mitting, in the first place, that I have spoken of 
Sha, son of Ferquhar, when it would have been 
more correct to have said Ferquhar, son of Sha, I 
shall speak now merely of individual names, with- 
out raising any question as to how far they repre- 
sented races or clans. I believe thut it is admitted 
on all hands, that there were Shas and Ferquhars, 
Shas sons of Ferquhar, and Ferquhars sons of 
Sha, and Shas sons of the Toschach on Speyside, 
before the date of the fight at Perth. It will also 
be admitted that these names appear in Braemar. 
The question is at what date they do so. Passing 


by Miss Taylor’s mention in The Traditions of | 





Braemar, that a Sha crossed over and settled there 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century, we 
have distinct evidence, according to the Chartulary 
of Aberdeen, that Ferquhar Mackintoshy, with his 
adherents, in the year 1382, not only plundered 
lands as far down Deeside as Birse, but that he 
did so in vindication of certain rights which he 
asserted over those lands. Ferquhar, it may be 
presumed, must have had some footing before this 
on the upper part of the Dee, if at that early date 
he laid claim to lands, perhaps the furthest down 
Deeside, that have been owned at any time by the 
sons of Ferquhar. 

This would be equally true, whether the Fer- 
quhar Mackintoshy in question was the head of 
the race in Inverness-shire or not. But, according 
to the ordinary genealogy in Douglas’s Baronage, 
there was no Ferquhar head of the race in Inver- 
ness-shire at that date. It is, therefore, likely 
that this Ferquhar was an offset of the name, who 
had settled in Braemar. 

Further, we learn from Douglas, on the authority 
of the Struan MS. (as good an authority, I suppose, 
as most such documents), that Ferquhar, son of 
Sha of Rothiemurcus, was settled on Deeside in 
the reigns of Robert II. and IIT., and was married 
to the daughter of Patrick Duncanson, who was 
one of the brothers outlawed for their share in the 
Raid of Angus. 

It thus seems nearly certain that there was a 
Ferquhar, son of Sha, on Deeside before 1392. 
I advisedly use the phrase “nearly certain,” as I 
do not see that anything is to be gained by over 
positive assertion in so complicated an inquiry. 
If there was one, it is tolerably certain, in the case 
of Celts, that there were more of the name. 

As to the meaning of the word parentela, per- 
haps I might have stated more fully, that I now 
doubt whether it has any stronger meaning of 
relationship than the words kin or clan have, but 
it does not follow, that “I give up the idea that 
the combatant clans may have been closely con- 
nected.” 


(To be continued. ) 





UnsettLep Baronetcies (5 §. i. 125, 194, 
252; ii. 15, 297.)—S. seems to infer that, be ‘ause 
I made no reply to Mr. Passinenam’s note, I 
admitted its accuracy. This is very far from 
being the case. My silence has arisen from a 
growing conviction of the utter hopelessness of the 
attempt to impress upon the minds of English 
gentlemen the fact that questions arising out ot 
the laws and customs of Scotland cannot be dis- 
cussed and decided according to the laws and 
customs of England. Though we do not “call 
time” here, some of us are compelled to value 
time. S. appears to think that I founded upon 
the Statute of Limitations. On the contrary, 
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have always had a vague impression that that 
Statute had some bearing upon a tradesman’s ac- 
count in England, but I never associated it with 
a Scottish Baronetcy. 

S. talks at random if a Service were still 
competent before “a jury of neighbouring country 
gentlemen,” although the slightest inquiry would 
have shown him that for the last seven-and-twenty 
years the procedure has been in the hands of a 
learned Judge, from whose decision an appeal lies 
to the Supreme Court. If 8. will refer to 4" §. | 
xi. 325, he will find this set forth in a discussion 
in which he himself took part. I cannot think | 


as 








that the object of “ N. & (.” is best served by a | 
continual repetition of the simplest facts. ; 
Both Mr. Passtnenam and §. tell us that, by 
law of Scotland as it now stands, a Service | 


indirectly, affect a Raconstey. 
all sorry to be able to agree 
But I fear I cannot | 
authorities but a 
uished Scottish 
and held that a Servi | 
rage,—a view, however, 

e House he Lords, 
I have beforé 


cannot, directly or 
I should not be at 
ith them in thinking 

the face not only of 
facts. § disting 
gone even furth« 
could affect a Scottish Pes 
which has been set : ; 
no doubt with entire propriety. 


+} 


Luc 


», 
lso ot 
the anges 
hi ive 


ome 





r 
Ty 





P| 
VICE 


me 








n Opinion given in 1813 by the celebrated John | 
Clerk of Eldin, then the Leader of the Scottish | 
Bar, in which, speakir x of the state of the Scots 
law before the Union, he s iVs : 

“The last Lord B—— was served heir to his prede 
cessor in the Peerage in the year 17- 

“ This —_ e, according to the Scots Law, vested in 
his person a rht to the Peerage. The Service could 
have been pe ne at the instance of a nearer heir 
within 20 years from its date aa it could not have 
been chall nged at the instance the nearer heir, or of | 


any person whatever, after 20 years from its date, either 
upon illegitimacy in the pedigree or upon any other 
ground. 

“No challenge of this Service was brought forward 
within 20 years. 

“The right was therefore finally established in the | 
person of the late Lord B—— according to the Scots 
Law by the Service alone. 

* - + 

“Where a Service is unnecessary for vesting the rizht 
it is often necessary for proving that the party claiming 
is the person in & wl. the right has vested. This 
happens in the case of a remote collateral to whom a 
title of honour descends. 

* * * * 

“ A Service is not necessary to vest a Peerage in him 
who has right to it by his blood. But notwi het anding 
this, a Service may make his r “ht better; Ist, as proof 
by the Law of Scotland that he is the pers n vested; 
2d, as a title by prescription where it is 20 years old, 
which cannot be challenged.” 

Even the late Mr. John Riddell, who had 


great a horror of the consequences of a judgment 
of “a jury of neighbouring country g ntlemen 
Passincnam or S., was compelled to | 


Wey 
in commenting upon what he regarded : 


"as | 


either Mr. 
admit, 


the erroneous decision of the Court of Session in 








| de niable 


i ¢ 





the case of Nelson v. Nelson, that— 

“The decision not only directly soageontns the 
or linary st atus and pedigrees of families, but the right 
also to dignities, such as Baronetcies of Nova Scotia, 
which are u ly assumed by a service. "Inquiry, 
vol. i. p. 143. 

And it notorious fact that, at the present 
lay, Scottish Baronetcies are assumed by Service, 

| and by nothing else. Some of the parties as- 


suming are fortunate enough to be able to induce 


} 


“good Sir Bernard Burke to put them in his 
work,” and some are not. Whether or not the 
latter have any legal remedy, I cannot pretend to 
say. 


Mr. PassinGuam says that “it is an undeniabl 
rule that the Crown cannot suffer from neglect or 
laches.” In reply, I can only say that it un- 
that, according to the Law of Scotland, 
the positive prescription runs against the Crown. 

The suggestion of Mr. Passincuam, favoured 
by S., that the jurisdiction in Scottish Baronetcies, 
depending, for the upon questions of 


is 


most 





uurely Scottish law, should be given to the Eng 
lish Probate Court, cannot for a moment be 
S< riously entertained. W. M. 
Edinburgh. 
| Mapame Roxtanp (5 §. ii. 168, 255.)—It i 
= ult to find a subject relating to French bio 
graphy or history upon which M. Jal has not 
the own some light in his Dictionnaire de B 
yraphie d Histoire, already frequently referred 
to in ‘N. & Q.” After reading his article on 
Madame Roland (p. 1077 of the second edition), 
seems perfectly clear that what he cites as th 
third edition (the last published at the time he 
wrote this particular article, in 1855) of the Me- 
7 ot $s of Madame Roland by Barriére, 1827, — 
perfectly uthentie. If it had not been, M. 
would have detected the fraud and expos¢ ay it. 
We can, therefore, I think with confidence 1 
that the above Memoirs are authentic, es] 
| as the fifth edition was published in 1864. 
ibid., p. 1081.) 

Nevertheless, there appears to be some ground 
for the question started by Unepa, whether ther 
ire not some spurious Memoirs ; and certainly such 

he alludes to could not have been written by 
Madame Roland without upsetting all history 

The ground I find for Unepa’s question is the 


In the third volume of the third edi- 


following. 


tion of Quérard’s Supercheries Litt., published i 

1870 (col. 446), it is stated that Proudhon, in his 
work De la Justice dans la Révolution et dans 
l’Eqlise, states as an incontestable fact that the 


f Madame 
Hamst. 


the name 
OLPHAR 

I believe, 

undoubtedly 


Oo 


Memoirs published under 


Roland are apocry phal. 


Her Memoirs, the MS. 
the Bibliothéque Impé1 


of which, 
ial 


re 
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genuine. Follow 
whose baleful 
some * Conte 


been written, and wv 


and beautiful | 
three or four p 
unwort!l f M 
edition ht 


ng the bad ex umple of Roussean, 


luence Ww it its h 


r i ver, 
R 
th r 
] iM 1 
by M. Dauban 
of Madame R 


PNSse nd w 
J L777 
Rien n'est si d 
juelqu’ analogie av 
Rousseau ou Di 
vent ¢ 
en 





pir & 
+) 
1415) } 
ul N 
date | | 
Dow f 
1 1 
VI l 
Rol ( 
Gerard 
13, 14 ’, 

17 





h 
I J ily 

l hi 
1} j b. 12. ] 
with 





eight, she wrote 


ld never have 


very interestin 


eption oft some 


Wemoirs are n 


. } 
shed, sli 
et iver a r 
1 a) ‘ > 8 
! 1X, 
149, 255 
} } 


I ary 

ter } 

f he 

’ Wor . 
l 2 

1) t} 
pl y at th 
u Ducl 
, wi 

rl } ] 
rd fh 1d s 
20, 1404 5 
will, dated Sep 
I 

421 (7 f 
respect 

nal len | 
(married to S 


Lorette (m. 1, John de Usflete, 2. Sir Geof; 
Scrope of Masham, knight banneret), fir 
father, Gerard de Furnival, whose co-heir she w 





r} name of Gerard, which can thus be ty 


toa Norman knight of the time of Kin 


diocese ot Bayeux 





Gerard de Fourneville ( 

n this neighbourhood until modern times. 
he south chancel wall of the neighbouring, | 
very out of the way and interesting, but | 


1 
went ¢ 


ligy of a lady of th a 


Duchess’s daughters, for on the side in panel 
these four shields of arms :—1. On a bend cot 
between six lions rampant three mullets, Bol 
Earl of Northampton, undoubtedly, the Duch 
maternal grandfather; 2. A lion rampant, | 
lan or Mowbray ? 3. A lion rampant, Fitzala 
Mowbray? 4. Three mullets, two and one, wi 
1 bordure engrailed. Whose? A. S. Eu 
Chelsea 


irch, is the recun 
which re ins to be ident hed, pe rh ups one ¢ 


*‘Witue was A Wanton Wace” (5% § 








| known, church of Adlingfleet, under a canopik 


7 2 1 1] ‘ 
26-4. ) If the authorsh p ol this h ghiy po] 
ie has been ascribed to Hamilton, of Gil 
ld, and to Douglas, of Fingland, it also has |} 
laimed for another, William Walkingshaw, of th 
Ilk, Renfrewshire, by Burns in Johnson’s M 
.? : : . . 
VU na f Ro ( Chamo¢ in I » 
> $ (p 1), 1829 Bu the latter rec lle 
extent, this opin n his & 1s of Scot 
rt ; published in 1§ », W 
‘ f | ) yn ) V 
nou! val by Mr., 1 D 
f Gilbertfield v 
1680, and l if it be true, 
. ; nate 7 
nh , any a 1 
| n | nd that he was : 
] | 
. t vel vell 3 irl I 
‘ elon f Al Ramsay, probabilit 
towards h the author. The s 


publ hed in 1724. | theme ts led “W. W 
} ito R \ \ bt. hor v . o i 
( } r ( f the ithor, ¢ 

hero go hit with, be es tl 
PW W } he ng . 
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it was practised out of door 
Willie it is said that 

‘Upon the green nane durst him brag, 

The fient a ane amang them a’.” 

Al l the n — 

“Sse merrily round the ring they row'd, 
When by the hand he led them a’, 

1 smack on smack on them bestow 

ue of a standing law.” 


upon the green. Of 





I ] SN f Scotla l. by Creorge | irq hat 
G , tl mg is ribed to Mr. Walkin 
haw, of P ley . Ez s also stated that th n 
was published in the Or) Caledonius in 1726 
] th the air w h yw bears that name. 
In th book B o! There was a Lass, | 
Fair, is set to the air of Willie was a 
Wanton Wag. W. J. Macapam. | 
Althorpe Road, Upper Tootir | 
G . 366.)-——-The derivation of 


1 is not so easily counted for as your 


to think. It is one 


that get incorporated into 

» one can exactly tell when, w e, 

how. ] introduction is of comparatively 

1 date. It is not found in Cotgrave or She: 

wood th tury), nor in Bailey or 

Jol n (eighteenth century), nor even in Richard- 
n’s e re voluminous work. 

CivILis says “‘its true origin is the Indian word 


does not iy what language he 


ns out of the many dialects spoken in India. 
sof India par excell 

it contains no such word as gingham 
yproaching to it. The Sanskrit 
iin cotton striped or variegated 
IK h we cive the name 

ckhéchitritam (variegated 
rm with the fabric appeal to 
roduced from France, where the 
still manufactured. Littré, sub 
7 Etoffe de coton fine,” 


le ’Inde.” He 


s the Sanskrit 


are tularasti 









& passage de 
script ie mo de @ inaa 
n f } } hri ; 
( n ll labriquent 
G " } ] 


tres- 





Ty 
| 
; , : . 
I y i ve G mp, V lle de 
» ; reer 7 nelle 
Bre é | y a des fabriques de tissus. 
ay 41.1 > *7 j ] 
The Ab taynal evidently uses the word q 
, . Fre ;, 


an Indian, word, mere] 
] 


itive of the article, not with any referen 


luced into other |] 


he word has been int1 
| . Geer. jv igham, Nors¢ q 


ham. In Spanish it does not exist, but in Portu 
guese we have guingad explained by Vieyra as “ 
sort of cloth from Mogol.” 


‘ 





In the article “Guingamp,” in the Ency. Brit., 
it is stated that there are “ manufactures of ging- 
hams, to which the town gives its name.” In the 


| corresponding article in the Penny Cyel., it is said 


‘there are manufactures of linens which take their 
name from the town.” This is evidently a mistake, 
ringhams being cotton tissues. 

lhe French language may, however, furnish yet 
n. means athwart, 
across, crooked. The variegated striped and 
crossed pattern may possibly have originated the 

me. It is difficult to conceive so widely spread 
a term taking its rise from the small manufacture 
f what is little better than a village. Your 
readers, however, must judge for themselves. 

J. A. Picton, 


derivation Gr 


ingots 


Sar dy knowe, Wavertree 


‘Monsitecr” anp “ MapAme” (5% 
It is a well-known fact in French history 
that, since the } used 
by itself and as a proper name, has been applied 
1e eldest brother of the King of France. The 
princes who bore this title were: Henri, Duke of 
Anjou, under Charles IX.; Francois, Duke of 
Ale n, under Henri III.; Gaston d Orléans, 
under Louis XIII.; Philippe d'Orléans, under 
Louis XIV. ; the Count of Provence (afterwards 
Louis X VIII.), under Louis XVI.; and the Count 
of Arto is Charles X.), under Louis 
XVIII. Mo feur’s wife was styled M ulame, or 
Madame Royale, these I tles being cviven also to 
the king’s eldest daughter. In the French writers 
of the time Henriette d’Angleterre, the daughter 
of the English king, Charles I., and the wife of 
Philippe d'Orléans, brother of Louis XIV., is 
always called Madame. Every one will remember 
the famous passage of her funeral oratio by 


Bossuet :-—“ O nuit désastreuse ! 6 nuit effroyable, 
ou retentit tout & coup comme un< 


S ii. 205, 


sixteenth century, Mi nsveur, 


iilterwar 


lat de tonnerre 
cette étonnante nouvelle: Madame se meurt! 
Madame est morte 

Naturally enough, in the seventeenth century, 
they begin to give the eldest daughter of Monsieur 
“le titre de Mademoiselle.” The most celebrated 
princess of that name was the Duchess of Mont- 
pensier, daughter of Gaston d’Orléar and niece of 
Louis XIII., specially known as “la Grande Ma- 
demoi elle,’ to disting ish her from M irie- Louise, 
daughter of Philippe d’Orléans and niece of 

ouls XIV.., who ¥v also Mad oiselle. 

Henri GAUSSERON. 





Ayr Academy 


EASTMINSTER 5. il, 369 The name of 
Eastminster w iven by Edward III. to the 
Cistercian Abbey of St. Mary of Graces, founded 
I in 1349 (Pat., 20th March, 24th Edw. IIT.), 

1¢ irying-ground of the Holy Trinity on 
Little Tower Hill, made by John Corey in the 
time of the Plague, 1348. It was named East- 
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minster, as Pennant states, “in opposition to 
Westminster, in respect of its situation.” New- 
come observes (i. 465) that the king built the 
Abbey, “having before, in a tempest on the sea 
and in peril of drowning, made a vow to build 


monastery to the honour of God and the Lady of 


Grace, if God would grant him grace to come safe 
to land.” Barnes, in his Life of King Edward, 
p. 437, says that the king “ caused it to be named 
East Minster, though it was also called by the 
name of New Abbey,” and in after times it appears 
generally to have been so called. At the Disso- 
lution, 1539, it was seized by the king, and a very 
interesting letter from the Lord Mayor, Richard 
Gresham, is given by Burnett (Hist. Reformation, 
iii., Sup. 149), praying the king to give the Abbe y 
to the City for the benefit of the deserving sick 
poor of London ; and in this letter he terms it the 
Vi Abbey of Tower Hill. The king did not 
comply with this request, but granted the rich 
Abbey to Sir Arthur Darcy, who pulled it down. 
It is, therefore, clear that, five centuries ago, 
London had two abb« ys Westminster and East- 
minster, but that their fate in the Re format on 
was very different, for, whilst the former becan 

a reformed church, the ‘latter was ¢ onde mned, so ld, 
and destroyed ; and on its site a few years la ter, 
as Stowe relates, ‘ 
for baking of biskit, 
On another part 
and subsequently 
were built. 








Epwarp Souty. 
This wae the Cistercian house of St. Mary 
Graces, or New Abbey, in East Smithfield, without 
the wails of Leadon, ' *Abl 
juxta Turrim. Mackenziz E. C. Watcort. 


Myemonic Catenpars (5'S, i. 5, 58, 179, 257 
: il. 353 The series of references pre 
fixed to my » torn ier communi ition (5™ 

rain Pp laced 
in order to show aa A. E. B, p. 353, 
mistaken in surmising that he has encountered, 
however accidentally, the pains taken by me to 
deprive a venerable mental almanac of all its best 
features, in order to produce a “ worthless « iput 
mortuum” of my own! The pains taken by me 
have had no such object. I do not fin 1, in the 
articles to which I have referred, the slightest 
allusion to any venerable almanac, or to any paper 
in a former series of “ N. & Q.” I was really not 
aware that A. E. B. had made a communication 
anent the “ mental almanac as old as Venerable 
Bede” until my attention was called to the circum- 
stance by his recent note, in which my suggestions 
appear to be criticized with more severity than 
skill. The object of my communication was 
simply to point out that, however useful “A 
Mnemonic Calendar for 1874,” as proposed by a 





» 22 fan 
>. Li. Zoo 


correspondent on the 3rd Jan., 1874, might appear | 


Offices | 


. . t 
= ee subject to at times to mis 


e | De de,” will, pe rh ips, be de emed a 


to be, 2 Mnemonic Calendar which would apply to 
any year within the current century would have a 
more practical value ; and, lest any one should inad- 
vertently ap ply the same rule to one of the years 
in the century immediately preceding, and thus be 
led into an error of one day, I indicated, in a foot 
note, the mode of avoiding such error. So much 
for my “unexplained preference for the eighteenth 
century.” Had A. E. B. taken the trouble to 
examine the several commu nic: itions indicated at 
the head of my paper, and then to have favoured 
my note of the 19th Sept., 1874, with a considerat« 
perusal, he might probably have found a milde: 
designation for my lu ubri i than a “ worthles 
caput mortuum.” He might also have seen that 
the problem of ascertaining on what week-day the 
26th June, 1815, fell has been solved, according t 
my rule, by a simple reference to the 4th June of 
that year, or (as he would say) by “going dir 
to the month required ”; whereas he has erroneously 
assumed that I “cannot get to any month with 
first having re¢ — to January.” 

The fact that ad not eren heard of, much les 

‘seen and rt the almanac of Venerable 
sufficient reply 
not only to the hy} thetic sarcasm contained 
the concluding paragraph of A. E. B.’s criticism, 
ut also to the insinuation founde 
imilarity between the two lines which he |] 
apper ded in form of a co plet. The iormer ¢ 


} 


i - 
these lines is quite unknown t 


| has been marred by misquetation ! 


itia S. Mari de Gratiis | 


e head of this present notice, | 


Dublin 


Fretpina’s Proverss (5 §, ii. 209.)—I 
not aware of the facts stated in Mr. Stepney 
se are ey: we note. As the work he 
refers to, lect Proverbs of all Nations, was ! l 
lished in "1894, and “Thomas” is given as th 


author’s Christian name, Mr. Denham must have 
been under one of those hallucinations we are all 
take the work for one of 
Henry Fielding’s. It also implies bad bib! 

graphical knowledge. Will Mr. Jackson kindly 
oblige with his reasons or authority for his note, 
} ] 


}and also give the page of Mr. Denham’s hook 


Percy Society’s Publications, I presume) where 
the reference to Fielding’s Proverbs is to be f 
unless it is in the index (if any) ? 

In the first volume of the last series, p. 315, | 
asked for information as to W. H. Ireland’s psé 
nyms; Iam obliged to Mr. Jackson for addi 
one to my store. Ortpnar Ham 

New Barnet, Herts, N 


ReGInaALp, Count DE VALLETORTA (5 5. 
368.)—There seems to be great doubt about the 
identity and parentage of Richard de Cornewall’s 
mother. I have her down (I regret exceedingly 
that I have not marked my authority) as Beatrix, 
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daughter of Theodoric de Falkmorite. I should | natural son who was deaf and dumb, and adds, “I 

be very grateful if any one would either furnish | am not aware of any record of what became of this 

me with a complete pedigree of Richard’s descend- | son.” The following touching extract from Re- 

ants (now represented by the Cornwalls of Delbury) | collections of the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers, 

or tell me where they may be traced. I cannot | pp. 80-1 (Moxon, 1856), will, I think, supply an 
complete the descent from the ordinary books of | answer to Mr. Rar’s indirect query :— 

ferenc CC. F. S. Warren, M.A. | “TI once dined at Mr. Stone’s (at Hackney) with Fox, 

Sheridan, Talleyrand, Madame de Genlis, Pamela, and 

some other celebrated persons of the time. A natural 

New ReEapDIN 52 S. ii. 285. The po ket | son of Fox, a dumb boy (who was the very image of his 

father, and who died a few years after, when about the 

re of fifteen), was also there, having come, for the oc- 

casion, from Braidwood’s Academy. To him Fox almost 


refer 
ret 


{HerMentrvupe will reply next week. | 


edition of Horace must surely have been an | 
expurgated one. It reminds me of Byron’s lines, 











Don Juan, Canto i. s. 44 entirely confived his attention, conve by 
Juan was taught from out the best edition, the fingers; and their eyes gli ed at 
Expurgated by learned men, who place, each other. Talleyrand remarked to n ange 
Judiciously, from out the schoolboy’s vision | it was to dine in company with the first « ype, 
The grosser parts; but fearful to deface and only see him talk with his fingers ! 
Tvo much their modest bard by this omission, S. R. Townsnenn Ma Yt 
And pitying sore his mutilated case, Richmond, Surrey 
They only add them all in an appendix, 
Which saves, in fact, the trouble of an index. VIRGIN Oo 5. UL. 248, [ think “ Virgin ” is 
7 : ; 
Doering’s Horace, by Charles Anthon, LL.D, |™0st probably the name of a man. It n 


uncommon name in Sweden, and at least one 
| bearer of it has made himself known. Christian 
| Adolphe Virgin, the Swedish navigator, son of a 
roe Curistian Cuvurcn.” &c. | rear-admiral, born at Gottenburg, September 5, 
Swift was certainly mistaken | 1797. See Vapereau’s Dictionnaire Universel 

land the authorship of The Rights | des Contemporains, Paris, 1858.) 

hurch. Dr. Hickes, when writing| One “ Virgin” is the Reporter to the State of 
h he did not actually mention | Maine. See the 52nd volume of the Maine Re- 
owed nevertheless by unmistak ports, published at Hallowell, LS66. (R ] orts of 
him, that he felt tolerably sure | Cases in Law and Equity, determ l by the Su- 
uthor ; but in a subsequent work, ne Judicial Court of Maine. By Wm. Wirt 
5) Hickes has put the question | Virgin, Reporter to the State. 
beyond a doubt by saying that he has seen a letter | Srearks Henpersoy WILLIAMS. 


(Longm in & Co., Lond yn, 1850), has “ deterrima 


instead of “ teterrima. Frepk. Rute. 






of Tindal’s “ in his own writing, wherein he owns| Kensington Crescent, W. 
himself to be the author of it.’ F, NorGate. | 
17, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


Ermine Srreet (5 §. ii. 348.)—Are not these 
two derivations identical, Irmunsal or Irminsul 
signifying “ Divine Warrior”? And was not Odin 
the god thus indicated? If I am mistaken in either | 


THe PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE (5" §, ii. 268 

A list of existing peers, according to their dates 
of creation, and specifying the year of creation and 
ithe sovereign creating, is given at p. 87 of this 
year’s Whitaker’s Alman ch. The editor calls the 


list an “ Historic Peerage,” but, to be truly hist 





SUD] on, I shall be glad to be corrected. | such a list should give the dates when a fam ly 
* HERMENTRUDE. was first ennobled, and, as in this case, when th y 

| received their last title. This could be compiled 

Frexcu Pronunciation (5 §, ii. 368.)—The| with but little trouble, and would, I think, be 


line of The Rosciad to which C. B. E. refers 


| found to be of remarkable interest. Lists of 


twice wrong. At first. , according to the | baronetcies are published in many works, of 
Fren h pronunciation, could never rhym« with | which, perhaps, the Shilling Baronetage is most 
house. On the other hand, the singular word is accessible. All such lists as I have seen are in 
sou, and not sous, as it comes from solidus, and | complete by their omitting peers who happen to 
formerly was and sometimes is yet spelt sol. | be baronets. R. PassincuamM. 


rt 
“Bonnie Annie Laurie” (5 §,. ii, 264.) 
Acc ry Be ADS yh S. i. 259) are beads made by i M ch ] uggest to Dr. RAMAGE the advisability 


the ancient Egyptians, and used by them as money | of | 
t} 


Henri GAUSSERON. 


iis referring to the Scottish Cavaliers, a novel 
roughout the interior of Africa. ASHANTEE is| by James Grant? The author gives a full account 
tht as to their value. J. R. Hare. of t] composition of Annie Laurie, and of the 

| death of its gallant author. J. S. Srarrorp. 


CHartes James Fox’s Dear anp Dump Son] — 

». 1. 232.)—Mr. W. F. Rak says, on the au- Buarvu’s Arias (5 §, ii. 267.)—Wallace, in 

thority of Rogers, that Charles James Fox had a| his Account of the Islands of Orkne y, Lond., 1700, 
J Q 
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makes pas of “Toists, Lyers, Kittiwacks, | astonishing rapidity, is as follows is called a 

Gulls, &c., which build very thick on shelves of | dash, - is called a dot): ' 

hi hh see ke P- 73 ; he remarks the two first named ee a a E,-: PF. 

are “ sea fowls, very fat and delicious,” p. 46. --—-; G, ——-; H,----; I,--; J,- - K | 
The Toist or Tyste is the Black Guillemot,| —-—; L,-—--; M,——; N, —-; 0, —; P, 


Uria Gryli ee Penn, Brit. Zool.. vol. i p. 163 ;]° = = : ; R,-—-; 8,---; T, U,-- 
also Yarrell’s Birds, vol. iii. p. 356). 1 think| “he. tte. is 
“The Laye ! t | the common or fool sh ‘ ; : 


Guillemot, U1 l'roile,—according to Pennant, 
p. 160, called the Lavy, Lomvie, &e. gta —t §- —; 3, --+——; 4,— 
Georce M. Tranery. BD lpn coleetin soy pig Tig “a | 
P.S.—May not the quaint-looking fowl, “The This is a cipher—a cipher used all over tl 


Liver,” w h which the shield of arms of the town | world, and applied to great public use. Lo 
of Liverp is ch rged, be, after all, merely the | and thieves use cipher. Although I cannot } 
common G t her ldically tre ute 1? I know | forth a claim to either of these di tinctions, I n 
I shall be con red a monster for suggesting | self have written letters in cipher, and ] 
such a thit received replies in the same. Shorthand, of w 
Cipner (5S. ii. 303 Mr there are various methods, may * te rmed ( 

’ | as also may the pract ce of spe tki and purp 


old ph can- mm 
- - . mis-sounding the vowels. Th por bared -n1 
not answer tl q , but I can refer him toa ; Mr. 
’ 








at 
= 
L 
? 

, 
4 


is ih pr t ( i V In cl 


ween a :, a % to great perfection. John Forster, in the 
I i Ly writt l il on the supryect, rani " 7 . 

2 = : 5 one TA y “4 volume of The Life of Charles Dickens. tel 
anonymo writer ( vazine for | 

ee ae m4 } } ’ 10 | how young a a t 
February of this year, who treats the matter ex - 


lingo with which they uuld conver i? 
streets, as they had the unites to be conside 


L 
s 

<“ 

ws 


haustively under the title of “} 





' } , , . agi lgastee croel 
ger 9 ph se 0 fw om nigst, ects foreigner Perl ips some : rre ponden o N | 
I assume that hate V t n lar & Q" can refer me to a few trials where fel 
guage, th letter being n isplace 1, distorted in have been proved to I « cipaer in their writ 
any way, 01 ipplied 1 nat erals or oI nal communications with the t confeder: ; 
shapes, is call 1 cipher. Manv mercantile fir1 : WALTER BLOOMFIELD. 
| } ‘ 139, Packington Street, Islington. 
in London have a cipher, which they make use of 
we ae SOS th ‘ HAs 7 y not ’ - ee 
be 3 : n, ar ar ' tran mitted :| SIR Fr ane iS OWIrT \ "aS. 1. 268, 333 M 7 
the usual met! 1 co { ( put I consonants repty to Mr. Win1 R quer) Was, I 
in the place of vow . and I know written with no surer assistance tl n ol my 
several methods, bi IT « e not divul them. . emory ; but I have « y | ] 
The writer. whom I have mentioned i “rm letter, dated 28th Decemb« Is ( F 
of this sul t in tl ( hill M . for me by my cousin, the late d \ + ¢ 


February last. for lingford, which enables me to correct my recent 
« 64 MP4K M184 K C404 KN 94 S9ELPM2404K025098ED communication. ] mentions the adminis ratio 
K6N4KKM 3B13ABFFPM BM2K6M913PQ25DK6N4K | *° the will of the first Viscount, bearing daté | 
K MABIMPC21351N4 M4K2MPMB2MP4MFD434DK69 | 19th January, 1636; whereas his decease is 1 
E042R54N4M4K rded in some of the old peerage books : havi 
reads taken place in 1642. The question, as my « 








“Des Menschen Leben wiihret siebenzig Jahr, und | irly put it to me, is, w Ke cceded to the title 
wenn’s koch kommt, so sind’s achtzig, und wenn’s kist- | in succession to the first Viscount (as } ced 
lich gewesen ist, so ist es Miihe und Arbeit gewesen.” without male issue, its patent must have be 

The way to read a cipher to compute what | ¢ lateral) during the aforesaid interval of six y« 


letter, numeral, or sign. occurs most : then the next | My cousin’s letter further observes his having Seer 
most frequently recurring letter must be sought | it in an old peerage-book as borne by Sir Franct 


for, until five lett . numerals, o1 ns, are a Ne) ft. the Sir Edward Swift mentioned elsewhe 
covered to be most ed. Presun these to be one of the Herefordshire magnates at tl 
vowels, it will require no y imaginative person | ] d (in which ccunty was our old family « 

to read the whol being, in all — ability, a misnor 


The cipher—called t} Morse alphabe used This ha thing to do with the City sh 
in the Postal Teleg: ph Office and which ~ whose prenomen I have no certain kt yw! 
tele graph instruments, by | | he ird it said the other day that t was Ricl 
cannot here discuss, mark Be oy as it may, I do not think he was of oul 

fi “Epucnp Lentuatn Si I 





yn blue sli lips of paper, 


‘ 4 
and which voung lady teleer — ts read with | 
. ' 
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PecuLtiaR TREATMENT OF 








5th S. 1. 247 90, 197, 336. Sur 
The re-translati of barley jar, corrupted 
§ 1 re res confirmat 
[ the history of the will f 
this, I think we 1 t decline t enticing « 
n H. A. St. J. M. gives. One would « 
‘ bralé to turn up as suga rathe 
yar, no inversion / tel 
he ng needed to Ei rl sh it. 
dorge is clarified sugar flay 1 wit 
and tinted with saffror 
Hen! A 
I r 
H ( NTING (5"@5 167, 215 
\ the manner in which herring 
lin the Isle of Man. The mode of ré 
es. of wl \ orm the } 
ed the 1 Gaelic), 1 
e of tl old Manx { 
1 they al co! ng of 
herrings made up in the fo r Way 
In counting the herri from boat, tw 
the fishermen are alm rial é 
( h of whom al ern tel t ke up aA ] ( 
three I h), nd throws th { ket, « 
1 in Manx tl r of warps t 
I tt! I thi 
l W p ] 
firet é 1 ] | ( 
the 1 ( I ( e¢ whe 
the fi 1 t] il i} I 
rp, ( l throwing 
cries ¢ as taill te l tall 
The rapidity with \ couple of exp 
( l hert 
| I KE } 
with tl ! f for W hre 
nd the extra four to t | lr 
] Act of Tynv p 1 1817 
h ‘ +} o 1 
two g J hw me } 
| lI o di her 4 I 


somE Worps, 


dorae. 





or gun-metal, it was probably 


worn by 


eant in the English foot-guards ear 

f George IIL, or late in tl of |] 
here re several in the | L 
vo in my possession. One of the lat 

! I ption as that on the blade d 
Scor. The other is an Andrea Ferrar 


Runkel, I believe | 





rer at Solingen, abc 
h century I do not find his 1 
On Weapons of War, but think 
e blades than my own it ed W 
W. J. I ‘ 
Temple 
I ACCUST as I A 
273 I think if Mr. D | 
he will find that his « 


] 1 the | 
that he is “ unaccustomed to publ 
r | did his full share of this whe 
er but that he was more forward 


ly Motto, he would say, 1 
that of Ulysses the rever 


“ Quantumaue ego Mart 
Quantiim acie valeo, tantum valet ist 
E I 
sit DON (5 S Z 
rhaps the old appell n of o1 
I ngent rivers. Ther e ( 
dew) might in time ( 
fir Shaddor I 


SINOPLI sth & } 
V l Vocabul ) 157 ( 
1867), occur the follow I 
Synoy b. S wi 
/ Par i 
») r, stone red I ¢ 
redde, miniaci 


AND ENGLISH QUANTITY 


| ii. 13.)\—I think Mr. Oakey, in q 


f the Scotch advocate who, in defer 
judge, followed, as he thought, the L 


nounced ser 


| when he pr 


one little 





rT 


itor, must have overlooked th 
known, and ll | wri 
t nearly all English 
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—Interminable (terminus) ; intermit’ tent (mitto) ; 
interne cine sa cristan ). Elegant 


speakers always say contemplate (templum), not 


neco): sacra 


contemplate. This latter form, however, I admit 
is used by “ the million.” J. L. C. S. 
Jonet ve Totnes (5 §. ii. 268, 308, 334. 
Vide Mon., iv., 628, 630, and v., 196, 198; E llis’s 
Introduction to Dome slay, i. 109, 141; Quarterly 
Review. ccx., 439 ; Madox, Firma Burgi, 16, and 
Baronia Anglica, 45, 64, 91, 92. F. L. 


Artuur Maynwarine (5" §, ii. 288, 374 
An account of his life will be found in The 
Me mors of the M mbers of the Kit Cat Club, pub- 
lished in 1821 ; see also Noble’s Continuation of 
Granger (1806), vol. ii., p. 290. 

Cuarites WYLIE. 
J. T. Serres (5% §. ii. 289, 364, 397): 
** Thursday died Dominic Serres, Royal Acade- | 





mician and Marine Painter to His Majesty, father of Mr. 
Serres, drawing-master of this city. He was one of the 
first artists who established the Academy.” 


The above is copied from the Bath Chronicle for 


the 14th of November, 1793. W. P. Russett. 


Bath. 


“Tue ButrerFty’s Bau.” (5 §. ii. 327, 352, 
372.)—I beg to correct an inaccuracy in my reply 
to this query. I wrote hastily, having just returned 
to town. Mrs. Dorset was undoubtedly the 
authoress of The Butte rfly’s Ball and The Peacock 
at Home, but she was “Charlotte Smith.” 
Mrs. Smith was her sister, a notice of whose death, 
and that of her husband, will be found in the 
Ann. Reg., xviii. 515 and 563. I believe Mrs. 
Dorset’s maiden name was Turner. My family 
was acquainted with her, and I can just recollect 
her in her house in West Street, Brighton. 


D. 


inia for imi- 


not 


» 


There must have been a perfect n 
tating Roscoe’s Butterfly’s Ball the year 
1808, for, in addition to those already mentioned, 
I have seen The Horse's Levee, The Whale’s 
Jubilee, and The Wedding of the Flo Most 
of them have some clever lines ; but those are 
exactly what the children, for whom they profess 
to be written, would not be able to see the point of. 


7. 


993. ) 


abou 


rers. 


Sir Epwarp Huncerrorp (5" §, ii. 229, 
— Beckineron will find the old story of Sir Edw. 
Hungerford having lived to the age of 11: 5 dispos ed 
of, it was hopes d for ever, if he will refer to “N. 
& e..” 4h S. vi, 454, J. E. Jackson. 


“Lucus a non Lecenpo” (5 §. ii. 205, 272.) 
—To my mind neither Suem nor Mr. 
has hit the blot. I much rather symboli 
White and Riddle. They sub voce, * 


Sanscrit, li, Gr. Avo, saielens : cf. 


CHARNOCK 
ze with 
say, 
Pott, 


root 





‘akin to 


| doct issima, 





Etym. Forsch., i. p. 209. 
ting, &c., hence an open wood.” 


A place cleared by cut- 
In Avw we get 


the religious notion= to loose, in the sense of 
ransom or redeem : 
Ilatda d€ por Avoacte pirny, x.7.A. 
Ji. i. 20. 


“lucus 


ervius 


Whence lucus came to mean a sacred grove 
arborum multitudo cum religione,” 
Maurus explains it. 

The quotation from Livy, the wording of which 
SHEM pronounces not “ exact,” to me as 
exactly to describe this lucus as the quotation 
from Cicero has nothing in the world to do with 
it. Cicero is relating how he found the tomb of 
Archimedes at Syracuse, which, long neglect, 
had become so overgrown with thorns and brush- 
wood that its very existence was unknown to any 
of the citizens, upon which he moralizes in the 
usual strain of “sic transit gloria mundi,”’—“ Ita 
nobilissima Greci civitas, quondam vero etiam 
sui civis unius acutissimi monumentum 
ignorasset, nisi ab homine Arpinate didicisset.” 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


334.)—The will 


est as: 


seems 


Bepeit Faminy (5" §. ii. 8 


of a James Bedell was proved in London on 
January 3, 1574. By it he left some land in the 
village of Duxford, Cambridgeshire, the rent of 


which was to purchase herrings to be distributed 
among the poor of the parish in the season of 
Lent in every year. The above peculiar charity 
was discontinued for about ten successive years ; 
but ten years ago, through the exertion of some 
kind friend of the poor, it was made known to 
them and revived. Probably the donor may be of 
the same family as the Bedells mentioned in the 
Parish Register of Wooton, Beds. 


H. C. Lorrts. 


Y. S. M. may add the following entries from 
the Wooton Registers, co. Bedford, concerning the 
Bedell family :— 

vs Baptisms. 


1570-1. Feb. 22. Ceorge Bedells. 
1592. Sept. 24. Marie Bedells, dau. of Henrie Bedells, 


the yonger 


To “1593. Nov. 25. Marie Bedells,” add dau. of George 
_— 

1597-8. March 9. Jane, dau. of Thomas Bedells. 

1598. May 7. W inifre d, dau. of Thomas Bedells. 

1598. Oct. * Ann, dau. of George Bedells. 

1599. June 3. Ann, dau. of Thomas Bedells. 

1605. Oct. 10 John, son of Thomas Beedles. 

1607. Aug. 9. Sarah, dau. of Willm. Bedel. 


Henrie, son of Henrie Beadles. 
Cc haritie, dau. of George Beadles. 
George, son of George Beales.” 


1610-11. Jan. 27. 
1610-11. Feb. 17. 
1612. July 5. 
“ Marriages. 
1579. The xxth daie (no month). 
Mary Cartwright. 


Willm. Bedles and 


1592. July 29. Henry Bedells and Jane Godfree. — 
| 1618. Oct. 29. Tubal Grimsditch and Susan Beele 
(? Bedle). 


| 162 20. Sep. 1 12. John Barker and Charitie Bedells.” 
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* Burials. 
1600. May 25. Edward, son of Thomas Bedells. 
1607. April 3. John, son of Thomas Bedells 
1611. March 31. Joan, wife of George Beadles. 
1612. July 25. George, son of George Beadles.” 


D. C. EB. 


The Crescent, Bedford. 


Tne Arms or Sir Francis Drake (4S, xi. 
164, 514; xii. 35; 5™ §S. ii. 232, 371. I am in- | 
debted to Sir William Drake for pointing out that 


| 
I was wrong in stating that the eagle crest was | 
over each of the wyvern shields, on the triple | 
Drake monument in Musbury ante), 
should have said, it surmounted a wyvern shield 
fixed against -the wall over the monument itself. 
The mistake arose from my having referred to a 
sketch of this shield appended to the entry of the 
epitaphs in my transcript book here, the original 
sketches, taken about twenty years ago, being in 
Cornwall. After so long an interval, my recolle: 
tion of details was at fault. The eagle crest is 
engraved on the church plate at Musbury, and also 
occurs tricked in the original visitation of Devon | 
for 1620. Harl. 1163, fo, 221. 
HENRY 


p. 372, 


H. 


DRAKE. 
London. 
Tue Counts or Lancastro (5 §, ii, 304.)— | 
The Counts of Lancastro are an illegitimate branch 
of the Royal House of Portugal, deriving their 
descent from D. George de Lancastro, natural son 
of King John II. 

The name was assumed in remembrance of the 
descent of the Portuguese Royal family from John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, through his daughter 
Philippa, wife of King John I. 

The title, then, is not one conferred by “a foreign 
power” “on a British subject,” nor am I aware 
that any “ foreign Governments ” have been led to | 
“take such liberties with us” in any other case. I | 
may be permitted to remind S. that his “kinsman” 
Sir John Lawrence is by no means the only person 
of whom it may be justly said that “he was apt to 
take his premises for granted, and then build upon 
them excellent arguments!” I add an extract 
from a Portuguese work which refers to the 
subject of this reply :—‘ Lancastros. Procedem 
del Rey D. Joad II. por seu filho D. Jorge de 
Lancastro, em quem teve principio a Casa de 
Aveiro, derivando o appellido da Rainha Dona 
Filippa, mulher del Rey D. Joad L, filha de Joad, 


Duque de Lancastro en Inghilterra. Usad das 

Armas Reaes deste Reyno, com a quebra de 

bastardia.”—_Nobiliarchia Portuquez t, 1754, page 

293. J. WoopwWARD. 
Montrose. 


Gospatric (5 §. ii. 87, 175.)—The name Gos- 
¢ i. . . . . 
patric or Cospatric is a probable corruption of 


| this in 
| notice. The scope of the Preface alone may convey 


ithe d 





Comes Patricius. In Rymer, Federa, Lond., 
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| 1704, tom. i. p. 252, a.p , Hen. IIL., under 
“De Dote concessa a Scoti spon sui 
Johanne sorori Regis Anglia : 

Comite Patric; and at p. ‘ 
an. 21 Hen. III., Pat. 21, 
|“Omnium querelarum inter 


Re ces finalis concordia coram Ottone Cardinali 

Legato apud Eboracum,” one of the witnesses is 

Comite Patricio. R. S. CHARNOCK. 
Gray’s Inn, 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

R ligion of the Christ; its TTistor ic and Late rary 
Dei lop vent considered as an Evidence of its 
Origin. The Bampton Lectures for 1874. By 
the Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 
WHERE merits of a work are not a few, as in 
tance, they can only be hinted at in a brief 
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some idea of the extensive, yet careful, survey of 
‘hristianity which the lecturer has made. That 
istinguishing mark of Christianity from its 
198 been the belief that Jesus was the Christ 
i the Conception of Christ and 
involved. The life of Jesus 
was adequately to set in motion the machinery 
latent in the Christ-conception. Within a period 
of some eighty years, the literary monuments in 
proof of this were produced. Such belief in 
Jesus the Christ created the unique literature of 
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the Christian society. A new and original litera- 
ture was formed. This is no insignificant pheno- 
menon ; Christianity supplanted the dominion of 





the Cesars, and penetrated the whole framework 
of society. However unsatisfactory this Christ- 
religion and literature may be deemed by science, 


their tremendous consequences are facts. In the 
long run, the work proves the workman, and this 
movement will eventually be found to have had no 
inherently defective origin. The effects produced 
are beyond human agency, and de mand their own 
solution. Not of human source, they spring either 
from Nature or God. If the phenomenon naturally 
arises, the Christ-religion is no special exponent of 
the Divine will. God and Nature are not con- 
vertible terms. If the religion of the Christ be a 
mere expression of natural religion, its founder is an 
anomaly in Nature ; its message is opposed to that 
of other religions. The point of collision is the 
central idea of the Christ-religion. The Christ-cha- 
racter is not peculiar to Christianity ; it grew out 
of the seed of Judaism. The position claimed for 
the Christ-religion is clear. It is not the product 
of Nature, though it naturally takes its place 
among other religions, being born of one of them. 
Mr. Stanley Leathes’s Lectures form an able 
sequel to his Boyle Lectures, and his method of 
argument is logical throughout. In parts, his style 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Haut, N The Lords of 

the Admiralty, as Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital, 
hav 1 to Lord Petre, the representative, 
in the female line, of the chivalrous and ill-fated Earl of 
Derwentwater, permission to remove the remains of 
ancestors from their family vault at Dilston, his Lordshiy 
has removed the body of James, third Earl, to Thorndon 
Hall, Essex, and has placed the bodies of the first two 
Earls, and of three members of the family, in a new 
vault in the Catholic cemete ry at Hexham 

oT historic domain of Dilston, with its grey 
shattered ruin and romantic stream, th 
(D’Eiville’s) Water, has since been purcl ased by W. B. 
Beaumont, Esq., M.P. for South Northumberland, by 
whose family and all inhabitants of ‘fair Tynedale’ the 
traditions and associations connected with the place will 
be alike preserved and venerated. J. MANUEL 
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Scripture Proverbs, Illustrated, Annotated, and Applied. | 


By Francis Jacox. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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x so well describes his own method of work in | 
this volume, that we cannot do better than transcribe it. | 
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Barot. (Par 
Wt able to extend high praise to this 
hand-book to modern English literature, which is a com- 
plete view of contemporary English letters, except so 
far as theology is concerned. ‘This last is omitted, as 
not concerning French readers; but if a ch n the 
theo! uns were added, the work would repay transla- 
tion The translator would, probably, be better able 
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| to do justice to theology than would the auth 


Potices to Correspondents. 

C. P. E. writes:—“Some months ago, a writer in the 
2 newspaper opened the question of the medizval 
pronunciation of Latin; has it occurred to him how many 
hints may be gained from the medieval Hymns (see 
Abp Trench's interesting little volume) through the 
rhymes and ictus?’ 

In 1776, the Freemasons’ Great Hall, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was first opened. 
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| Lord Petre, the Grand Master, was a Roman Catholic. 


Mason (P. 377, “ Paris Prisons”) gal- 
pe out, on behalf of Mrs. M. Vaw Evs, that 
. ) was anticipated by that lady (p. 154) in 
referring to Maxime du Camp as an authority to be con- 
sulted on Paris pris 
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Corztass.—Cler. Parl. Dom. Com. = Clerk of the 
House of Commons. The House of Commons granted 


| licences for new inventions, which, as well as their orders, 


were signed by the Clerk of the House. 

C. O. B. Field” (5 S. ii. 377),—corrects a “ slip”: 
“ The Sanscrit personified name for the Earth,” he says, 

is Parthivi, the feminine substantival formfrom Parthu, 
broad, and might be rendered ‘ The Broad One.’” 

Be_tuory.—You had better take the advice of one of 
the many leading London publishers, and consult a 
drawing master. 

W. Biscor (Exhall Rectory).—Thanks for the letter 
now returned. Itis nota MS. You will find it printed 
n ¢ well’s Letters and Speeches, Carlyie, vol. i. p. 136. 

W. 8S. S.—The Hamlet might be of some value. The 
second-named play is more 


doubtful. 
W. W. (P. 370).—We have a letter for you. 
J. M.—Drawn 
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NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
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